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which have almost lost their meaning. It represents
varied and important interests, much and diversified
knowledge, and nearly all classes in our society,
except the most numerous. Many of the Peers
have been trained to politics by years passed in the
House of Commons. Some of them have precisely
that experience of public service, in a responsible
office, which Mill, in his Eepresentative Government,
insists upon as one qualification in the members of
a good Second Chamber: they have been high
officials in India, in the Colonies, or at home,
pro-consuls and administrators, successful soldiers
or diplomatists. A few of them represent learning,
science, and art, as they cannot be, or at any rate
are not, represented in the Lower House, Such
men as Tennyson, Leighton, Playfair, Kelvin,
Lister, might not have cared to sit in the House of
Commons, and very likely would not have been
elected.

A Senate cannot be deemed unrepresentative of
some of the best elements of a nation when among
its members may be included the greatest, or nearly
the greatest poet and painter of their age, the most
famous savants, philosophers, and jurists, the most
eloquent preachers, the most learned theologians,
and many of the magnates of finance, industry, and
commerce.* The House of Commons is full of
lawyer M.P.'s, but with a few exceptions these are

* u It would be difficult, not to say impossible," said a
defender of the Upper Chamber in 1894, " except under an
entirely novel and complicated system of elective bodies, to
create an assembly as representative, as is the House of Lords,
of all the great professions, industries, trades, and other
interests, which look to Parliament for direction and guidance."